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£14080. The theatre passed through vari- 
ous hands with fluctuating fortunes, till Mr, 
Lumley did much to restore its popularity 
in 1842, . when he commenced his manage- 
ment, and in 1847 was; a singularly brilliant 
season, through the debut of Jenny Lind. 
In 1861, after short seasons and some long 
vaoations, it w opened by Mi*. E. T. Smith, 
and for the lalt five years the theatre has 
been under the direction of Mr. Mapleaon. 
It was known as the largest in Europe, La 
Scala, at Milan, alone excepted. The ex- 
terior was greatly improved by Messrs. Jjkish 
and Repton in 1818, and was then surrounded 
on all sides by a covered colonade supported 
by Doric pillars. The interior had five tiers 
of boxes, which were chiefly private, and let 
to persons 1 of rank ' and fashion for the 
season." 



CORRESPONDENCE- 

Pabis, Dec. 1st, 18(i7. 
Dear Mb. Watson: 

Dp you 'remember assisting at a matinee 
fete of St. Cecilia a year ago in that little 
cottage salon, sacred to the Muses ? And 
have you forgotten the artists who were the 
delightful celebrants . of that high festival ? 
Artists and amateurs there were in all their 
plenitude of vocal and instrumental glory. 
There was St. Sebastian who brought as his 
offering his last and sweetest inspiration, 
"Murmuring Fountain," and St. John who 
gave a more imposing tribute in his brilliant 
Faust fantaisie, and Severini, the romantic 
tonor, .. whp.laida at : th.e . feet . of .his. r ,divine 
patroness a bouquet of* choicest song-flowers, 
plucked from the Northern wilds. Other 
names there are, dear to memory though 
veiled from public gaze; amateurs, whose, 
charmiug vocal offerings St. Cecilia must have 
prized, and over all the ruling power, our 
bright, particular star, Enrico el re. Ah 
well, perhaps this may be obliterated from 
all other hearts, but in mine a rosy souvenir 
lingers still. Upon the anniversary of this 
well-remembered day, St. Cecilia was feted 
here in Paris. In most of the churches 
masses were celebrated, to propitiate her 
patronage. At St. Eustache^ Beethoven's 
Mass in D was performed with grand or- 
chestra in a way to rejoice the most exacting 
seraphim.' In the evening there was a 
musical soiree given cJiez Madame Colmache 
over which the divine Laura presided 1 with 
regal brightness. As it was in honor of St. 
Cecilia, she had invited a great number of 
musicians, varying in degrees of excellence 
as well as in the mode of Art-expression. 
There were vocal artists, violinists and pian- 
ists ad infinitum. There was a German 
artist from Weimar who had studied with 
Liszt,- and there was an Italian baby-com- 
poser, whose infant inspirations evinced true 
musical poesyJ There was a boy-violinist 
from the Paris Conservatoire, and a maturer 
violinist from Pesth: Then there was the 
American pianist, Mr. Haner, from classic 
Vienna, -besides many incipient' musicians, 



among whom you . inay. plape mot-mime. 
There were present a number of French 
journalists, an old poet, a reverend Abbe, 
and M. Cristophe, the celebrated sculptor, 
whose last work, Tragedy and Comedy, is 
exciting so much admiration in the French 
capital. Here is a fragment of the pro- 
gramme — that portion which I remember : 

1. Two movements Sonate, p. xand v., Mo- 
zart — Mile. Laura and the boy violinist. 
. 2. La Fileus,e, Littoff— Mr. Haner. 
• 3..- Two 1 selections' fiom Schumann — Mons. 
Bauer. ' . 

4. Hondo Capriccioso; Mendelssohn — 
"Cecilia." 

5. Fantaisie Trovatore — Mons. 

6. Serenade, Rubinstein — Mile. Laura. 

7. Song — "Many years ago," H. C. Wat- 
son— M. C. C- — d. 

> 8. Fantaisia, Reine de Saba, Bauer — 
Mons. Bauer. 
9. Two Gavottes, Bach— "Cecilia." 

10. Several compositions of the infant ma- 
estro. 

11. C minor sonata, Beethoven — Mr. Haner. 

12. Wedding March a quarte mains, Men- 
delssohn — Mile. Laura and Mons. Bauer. 

This fragment seems quite voluminous 
when written out, but it does not contain all. 
There was a lady artist, who played the 
zitter, a new instrument to me, but I im- 
mediately fell in love with its plaintive 
music. T cannot how remember the name 
of one of the four pieces that she played, 
but its soft, dreamy, low tones recalled the 
tenderest memories to every sensitive heart. 
It was like the whisperings of angels, like a 
holy sigh breathed from a delicate, pure 
soul, and it seemed quite put of place in n 
salon even filled with an audience of so much 
artistic culture. Its place should have been 
a solitary chamber, lighted only by the pale, 
far-off stars ; a pensive, poetic maiden tell- 
ing her first sad heart-story to" the silent, 
mysterious night. At least it indisposed the 
mind to listen to the loud, discordant sounds 
of the piano, and even the discoursive violin 
seemed harsh and unsympathetic with the 
finer moods. 

The ever delightful Maestro Rossini has 
been ill for the last few weeks, which has 
created deep concern in the minds of his 
many devout admirers here. The journals 
assert that it is not serious, but the discon- 
tinuance of his Saturday evening receptions 
gives the appearance that his illness is assez 
grave. \ Ah! what a profound sadness would 
the death of this great, beloved Art-hero 
cause in Paris, where his genial presence is 
so familiar to the public. I know of no star 
in the^pusical or social firmament the loss 
of whose gracious brightness would be so 
much deplored, as the author of the immortal 
Barbiere. . ' - 

Last week, Miss Blivcni a picture-artist, 



died in Passy. She came here from New 
York, where she studied Art with Mr. Hioks, 
the distinguished painter. Miss Bliveh was 
endowed with a thoughtful mind and su- 
perior intelligence, and in the vocation of 
her Art she possessed originality and genu- 
ine enthusiasm: She came to Paris last 
May, hoping to re-establish her declining 
health, and to improve her taste and style 
by the study of European Art; but the 
climate accelerated instead of impeding the 
progress of her disease, and she died sin- 
cerely regretted by the circle of friends she 
had made in her new home. 

Teresa Carreno, so well known to the 
musical world as a distinguished pianist, is 
studying vocal dramatic art with Delle Sedie 
of Les Italiens. Her voice is of unusual 
compass and quality, and with her beautiful 
face and superb figure, we may expect a prima 
donna who will be a new glory to American 
Art. 

The young American artist Miss Laura 
Harris is working her way into Parisian 
favor under the appalling shadow of La 
Diva Patti. Upon her appearance recently 
in the role of Annetta, in Crispino, L'Art 
Musical takes the occasion to say: "This 
young and interesting artist has the best 
wishes of the public to place her among the 
vocal stars. Her voice is flexible, and she has 
verve and scenic intelligence, but she is still 
far from perfection. -With assiduous study 
and a master in style, she cannot fail in 
more Or less time to become an artist di car- 
kilo. She has already made great progress, 
arid the public will acknowledge it." 

Last week I attended a soiree musicale el 
damanle at Madame Deming's, Rue Teroux. 
Madame' Deming#is an American lady, 
though long resident in Paris, where her 
graceful hospitalities have been extended to 
visitors from every nation and especially to 
those of her own country. During the 
American war Mr. Deining suffered great 
losses through his commercial interests with 
the South; he subsequently died, leaving a 
large family much reduced from their ac- 
customed opulence; but his widow very 
sensibly has brought her rare accomplish- 
ments and extensive influence to re-establish 
her former fortune, and her elegant hotel 
overlooking the . Avenue de 1' Imperatrice is 
now occupied as a pension for American 
demoiselles who wish to perfect themselves 
in music, languages, and various feminine 
accomplishments. She receives twice a 
week, but on this occasion there was an un- 
usual intere t in] her weekly entertainment. 
The early portion of the evening was. de- 
voted to the exercises of the young ladies 
in Calisthenics, or what is now more popu- 
larly called Parlor Gymnastics ; but the re- 
mainder of the evening was given to dancing, 
interspersed with piano and vocal music 
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One of the celebrities present was Miss 
. Rosa O'Toble, pianist to the Viceroy of Ire- 
land. During the exhibition she flourished 
in the English department, where she gave 
seventy concerts, her specialite being Irish 
melodies, although her repertoire includes 
operatic and classio selections. On this 
occasion she sung Cherubim's Ave Maria 
and Moore's charmingly pathetic song " The 
Harp that once through Tara's Halls. " In 
the latter, her voice expressed much more 
sympathy with the rich, ballad style than 
with the severe, classic Ave Maria. There 
was also a Norwegian pianist who played 
the national airs of his country. These 
savage Northern melodies were an interest- 
ing novelty, recalling to my mind the 
mournful harp of Ossian. Mr. Haner also 
contributed two gems to this delightful 
entertainment, first playing Prudent's 
lovely, imaginative "Danse des Fees" so 
dreamily and with such a tender apprecia- 
tion of its supernal beauty as to make it a 
true expression of Art-poesy. It was charm- 
ing to be thus borne away on these delicate, 
airy tones, to moonlit glades in scented 
groves to dance and frolic, to live and love 
if but for a moment with these ideal cre- 
ations. After this, Mr. Haner played a 
dashing, brilliant polka of his own, which, 
although a simple polka, evinced so much 
originality that it won for the young artist 
many compliments. 

Dec. 20th. 
This letter, delayed through inadvertence, 
leaves Paris in all its holiday glory. The 
near advent of Christmas has wonderfully 
enlivened the aspect of the Boulevards and 
public promenades, and the shop-windows 
display most tempting joujoux and mag- 
nificent confections. The % churches, too, 
show holiday preparation, notwithstanding 
the serious and deep-toned music character- 
istic of Advent. Already additional choral 
force is engaged, and at St. Boche last Sun- 
day I recognized the strange touch of a new 
organist, and was charmed with the splendid 
voice of a new baritone Who sung there for 
the first time. Since my demenageinent, 
my close proximity to the grand old Made- 
leine gives me the felicitous privilege of lis- 
tening every Sunday to the great classic 
composer Camille Saint-Saens, whose won- 
derful organ playing weekly attracts en- 
raptured crowds to this magnificent Gathe 
dral. I have heard that he has written a 
new Mass to be produced here on Christmas. 
But I must close my letter by wishing 
you and all my friends, especially my musical 
ones, a Merry Christmas. 

Cecilia. 

Hotel Britannique, 

pres la Madeleine. 

_n-^ M 

Mr. Melbye's Studio, 756 Broadway, will 
be opened to the public on Saturday after- 
noons. : - 
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GEORGE F. BRISTOW'S ORATORIO, 
"DANIEL." 

One of the most important events in the 
musical history of America was the pro- 
duction of an original grand Oratorio, , by :.» 
native composer. The oratorio is one of the 
highest branches of the musical art, but 
while it is equal in importance with the 
Opera and the Symphony, it is in its pur- 
pose and inspiration superior to either. To 
undertake such a work was no light task, 
and Mr. Bristow, fully appreciating the re- 
sponsibility, devoted nearly two years to its 
completion, and we do not hesitate to say that 
his labors have been crowned with success, 
that he has produce 1 a great and lasting 
work. 

We do not purpose to review the work 
this week, reserving our considered opinion 
for our next issue. We shall content our- 
selves with simply chronicling the fact of its 
complete success, under circumstances pe- 
culiarly adverse. It will hardly be believed 
in Europe that a work of such importance 
as" Mr. Bristow's Oratorio of •'Daniel" was 
produoed with but * single rehearsal ! Yet 
such was the case, and it speaks not a little 
of the ability of our musicians and their 
conductor, Mr. "Bristow, when we acknowl- 
edge that the performance was good, and, 
under the circumstances, wonderful. It will 
hardly be believed, also, that the Press of 
New York took no notice of the forth- 
coming work in advance, but left it to intro- 
duce itself, with but one sponsor, ourselves. 
This was caused, we suppose, by that "mys- 
terious influence " which we thought be- 
longed exclusively to the New York Herald; 
but it seems that the mystery and the influ- 
ence are spreading, to the exclusion of all 
that is just and generous in journalism. 
Further than this, the work was only adver- 
tised two days in advance, so that the smallest 
publicity was given to the performance, 
and the, natural result was an audience in 
numbers by no means commensurate with 
the interest and importance of the occasion. 
This, we presume, arose from one of those 
" entangling alliances " which secures exclu- 
sive interests to one party to the injury of all 
others, and to the serious, detriment of Art. 
All this is to be regretted, and we can only 
hope that in the season of earthquakes, 
eruptions, storms and floods (ride NjtfT. 
Herald), and the lamentable failures of rani- 
nent pianists and concert troupes, that the 
great tidal wave of Art will sweep down the 
barriers which shelter one set and exclude 



all others from the privileges which of right . 
belong to them. . 

Still "Daniel" was an unquestionable 
success, receiving -a public endorsement more 
prompt and decided than has been accorded 
to a work of its class since the -production of 
Mendelssohn's "Elijah." Evmy one con- 
cerned in it seemed to feel a deep personal 
interest in its success, exerting themselves 
honestly, earnestly and successfully to that 
end. .. Parepa never sung so finely or so 
strongly, and the' same praise must .be 
awarded to the others. The choristers 
proved themselves the champion singers, 
and won for their society, The Mendelssohn. 
Union, the leading rank. It was a positive 
luxury to listen to their fresh, fine voices 
and to watch their prompt, energetic de- 
livery of the very difficult music with which 
they were entrusted. 

We cordially congratulate Mr. Bristow on 
the genuine success he has achieved — a suc- 
cess which, added to his previous successes 
in the highest walks of Art, places him on 
a level with the first composers of the day. 
In our next we shall discuss the Oratorio of 
"Daniel "at length. 

ENGLISH OPERATi THE ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC. 

Miss Caroline Richings has brought her 
English Operatic Company to the Academy 
of Music, to try the strength of the public 
love of that class of entertainment, but we 
fear that the Academy is, for the present at 
least, under a cloud, and that the people are 
not inclined to enter its august walls in very 
great crowds. The performances are, how- 
ever, of such excellence, that they merit the 
attendance of crowded audiences. 

The most notable event of the week was 
the production of Jules Benedict's romantic 
Opera, the "Lily of Killarney," a work which 
met. with signal success in England. The 
subject is ridiculously incongruous in its op- 
eratic treatment. For instance, the charac- 
ters in their speaking moments, indulge in 
a rich brogue, of 'a character which will not 
enable us to state to which county in Ireland 
they belong, and after saying "Is it to yez 
I'm spaking ? " . and "Begorra mydarlint," 
and such kind of phrases, they burst out into 
grand recitations and arias, in the purest 
of Saxon ! Anything more absurd can hardly 
be imagined. The fault, however, rests sole- 
ly with the author, and the singers stand ex- 
onerated. 

With the music we were very much delight- 
ed. It is certainly not the work of genius, 
but it is flowingly melodious, elegantly 
constructed, broad and passionate in its ex- 
pression, and most beautifully instrumented. 
It is the work of a fine musician, and shows 
a thorough knowledge of dramatic effect, and 
a power to rise to the exigencies of the sit- 
uations. Mr. Benedict has,. in the ballads 



